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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
Session    1920-21 

1920  FALL   TERM 

Aug.  21 ,  28  Friday,  Saturday,  entrance  examinations 

Aug.   30,  31    Monday,  Tuesday,  registration 

Sept.    1,  8  a.  m Wednesday,  class  work  begins 

Nov.  \,  8  a.  m Monday,  to  1      First  term,  two-year  winter 

Dec.  22,  4  p.  m Wednesday  J  course  in  agriculture 

Nov.  25  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  hoHday 

Dec.  22,  noon  Wednesday,  fall  term  ends 

Christmas  Holidays 


WINTER  TERM 

Dec.  31    I 

1921       V _ Friday,  Saturday,  registration 

Jan.  1        I 

Jan.  3,  8  a.  m Monday,  class  work  begins 

Jan.  3,  8  a.  m Monday,  to  \  Second  term,  two-year  winter 

Feb.  26,   noon  Saturday      J        course  in  agriculture 

Feb.  22 Tuesday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday 

April  24 Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Address 

April  27  Wednesday,  Commencement  Day 


SPRING-SUMMER  TERM 

April  28  Thursday,  registration 

April  29,  8  a.  m Friday,  class  work  begins 

June  21  Tuesday,  first  half  of  term  ends 

June  22  Wednesday,    registration,    second    half    of 

term 

June  23,  8  a.  m Thursday,  class  work  begins 

July  4  Monday,  The  Fourth  of  July,  holiday 

Aug.  17  _ Wednesday,  spring-summer  term  ends 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


The  completion  this  summer  of  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  the  new  home  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  places  the 
school  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before  to  carry  on  its  work  of  pre- 
paring students  for  journalism.  The  school,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  will  begin  its  thirteenth  year  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term, 
August  30. 

The  funds  for  the  construction  of  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall  were  given  by 
Ward  A.  Neff,  editor  of  the  Daily  Drovers'  Journal  of  Chicago,  an  alum- 
nus of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  gift 
was  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Jay  H.  Neff,  Kansas  City  pioneer 
and  newspaper  man. 

The  new  building  will  do  away  with  the  crowded  conditions  caused 
by  the  increased  enrollment  of  late  years.  It  provides  adequate  class- 
rooms, offices,  a  modern  auditorium,  a  library  and  "morgue,"  and  a 
large  news  room  where  students  take  their  assignments  and  write  their 
stories. 

In  addition,  the  building  has  made  it  possible  for  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism to  install  linotypes,  a  press  and  the  other  equipment  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  the  Evening  Missourian,  a  daily  newspaper  used  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  students  of  the  school.  Until  now,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  print  the  paper  under  a  contract  with  a  private  publishing  firm. 

The  school's  photo-engraving  laboratory  has  also  been  moved  to  the 
tiew  building. 

The  School's  Teaching  Plan. 
These  improvements  in  the  laboratory  equipment  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journahsm  make  it  possible  to  extend  the  school's  plan  of 
bringing  the  students  into  direct  contact  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
pubUcation  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Under  this  plan,  student  reporters  take 
their  assignments,  gather  the  information  necessary,  write  their  stories, 
and  later  can  trace  the  steps  through  which  the  copy  goes  from  the 
time  it  leaves  their  hands  until  it  has  been  edited  and  supplied  with  head- 
lines by  student  copy  readers,  scrutinized  by  faculty  members,  and  turned 
over  to  the  printer.  Similarly,  students  of  advertising  visit  the  business 
houses  of  Columbia,  where  the  University  is  located,  gather  the  data 
necessary,  write  the  advertisements,  have  the  copy  approved  by  the  in- 
structor, and  sell  the  necessary  space  to  the  merchants  who  must  pay 
-for  it. 

But  the  students'  observation  does  not  stop  there.     They  now  have 
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a  better  opportunity  than  ever  before  to  observe  the  mechanical  work  of 
the  newspaper,  from  the  time  when  the  copy  reaches  the  composing  room 
until  the  printed  papers  are  placed  on  Columbia  front  porches  or  in  the 
Columbia  postofFice.     Students  are  not  required  to  do  mechanical  work. 

The  students  thus  face  every  condition  met  with  in  ordinary  news- 
paper work,  and  acquire  the  experience  which  can  come  only  from  daily 
association  with  a  real  newspaper,  which  must  fill  its  columns,  must  sell 
enough  advertising  to  pay  its  way,  must  go  to  press  regularly,  and  must 
maintain  a  news  standard  that  will  gain  and  hold  circulation  on  its  merits. 

The  Evening  Missourian  is  conducted,  not  as  a  college  paper  de- 
voted solely  to  the  news  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  but  as  a  general, 
all-year-round  newspaper  covering  the  entire  news  field  of  Columbia  and 
vicinity.  The  University  is  only  one  important  source  of  news.  Tele- 
graphic news  of  the  world  is  furnished  by  the  United  Press  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  newspapers  in  other  cities  the  size  of  Columbia.  The 
Missourian  is  maintained  by  its  receipts  from  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tising. 

In  writing  and  handling  the  news,  editorials  and  advertisements  that 
go  into  the  Evening  Missourian,  the  students  are  under  the  continual  su- 
pervision of  the  professional  faculty,  consisting  of  experienced  news- 
paper and  advertising  workers.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  courses  sug- 
gest the  fields  of  study  covered:  The  News,  Reporting,  Copy  Reading, 
The  Editorial,  Newspaper  Direction,  Advanced  News  Writing,  Feature 
Writing,  Principles  of  Advertising,  The  Writing  of  Advertising,  Selling 
of  Advertising,  Advertising  Design,  Newspaper  Illustration. 

Learning  by  Doing. 

The  use  of  the  Evening  Missourian  as  a  laboratory  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  school.  As  bedside  instruction  in  a  hospital  to 
the  student  of  medicine,  as  the  practice  school  to  the  student  of  education, 
so  is  the  Evening  Missourian  to  the  student  of  journalism.  He  learns  to 
do  by  doing.  He  learns  in  the  classroom  the  principles  of  journalism;  he 
learns  by  actual  work  upon  a  newspaper  the  practice  of  journalism. 

Other  and  earlier  methods  of  training  for  journalism  have  their 
value.  The  formal  lecture,  the  conference,  the  theoretical  assignment, 
the  courses  in  news  writing,  are  all  worth  while.  Gathering  and  writing 
news,  criticism,  interpretation,  comment  by  students  under  faculty  direc- 
tion and  for  class  discussion,  have  value,  even  tho  the  copy  goes  no 
farther  than  the  teacher's  desk.  The  plan  at  Missouri  includes  all  these 
methods,  but  also  and  chiefly  the  use  of  the  newspaper  itself.  The  su- 
preme test  in  journalism  is  not  how  the  copy  of  the  reporter  looks  to  the 
man  on  the  desk,  but  how  the  finished  product  in  the  newspaper  appears 
to  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  value  of  this  constant   newspaper   practice   which    accompanies 
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and  is  part  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized. 
The  school  is  organized  like  a  newspaper  office  and  hence  has  some- 
thing of  the  newspaper  atmosphere  that  can  best  be  given  when  work  is 
being  done  for  an  actual  newspaper.  The  student  out  on  assignment 
meets  real  conditions  and  is  treated  as  a  reporter  only  when  he  repre- 
sents a  real  newspaper.  With  the  needs  of  the  newspaper  in  view, 
students  can  be  taught  to  gauge  the  relative  importance  of  news.  A  story 
worth  a  column  one  day  may,  the  next  day,  when  overshadowed  by  other 
news,  be  worth  only  a  dozen  lines.  The  student  writes  his  story  with 
the  needs  of  the  newspaper,  on  the  particular  day  in  which  he  writes,  in 
mind. 

Writing  for  publication  gives  the  student  a  motive,  an  incentive  to 
endeavor,  which  writing  for  the  wastebasket  lacks.  Students  see  prob- 
lems worked  out  every  day  in  full  view  of  the  pubhc — problems  of  news 
presentation,  make-up  and  effective  typographical  display. 

Courses  in  newspaper  management,  in  publishing  and  in  advertising 
are  all  conducted,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  laboratory  plan.  The 
student  of  advertising  is  taught  principles  of  advertising,  but  he  also 
must  go  out  on  actual  assignment  and  get  advertising,  just  as  the  student 
in  the  reporting  classes  must,  on  actual  assignment,  get  news.  He  is 
taught  how  to  write  an  advertisement  and  how  to  display  it,  and  then, 
when  his  copy  has  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  he  faces  for  discussion 
this  question:     "Has  the  advertisement  paid  the  advertiser,  and  why?" 

A  complete  photo-engraving  plant,  in  charge  of  an  experienced  in- 
structor, is  maintained.  The  purpose  is  not  only  to  make  plates  for 
newspaper  use,  but  to  develop  the  news  sense  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  pictures.  Courses  in  newspaper  illustration  and  engraving  are  open 
to  election.  Students  see  their  acceptable  drawings  in  print  and  learn  to 
adapt  their  technique  to  the  practical  limitations  of  the  engraver. 

Nothing  is  artificial  or  assumed  in  any  course.  Circulation  problems 
are  considered.  Newspaper  management  is  discussed.  The  Evening 
Missourian  must  come  out  on  time,  it  must  catch  the  mails,  it  must  have 
enough  subscribers  and  carry  enough  advertising  to  meet  its  publication 
expense.  The  ethics  of  journalism  is  taught  all  the  while.  The  news- 
paper must  be  representative  of  the  best  in  journaHsm,  and  yet  pay  its 
way.  And  the  Evening  Missourian — on  which  the  students  have  their 
continuing  tryout — meets  these  conditions. 

Cost  to  the  Student. 

The  University  of  Missouri  charges  no  tuition  fee  except  to  non- 
residents of  Missouri,  and  then  only  $10  a  term.  A  library,  hospital  and 
incidental  fee  of  $15  a  term  is  required.  This,  among  other  things,  in- 
sures the  student  free  medical  attention  and  hospital  care  if  he  should 
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become  ill.  There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $4  for  any  or  all  courses  in 
journalism. 

Many  students  earn  all  or  part  of  their  expenses  while  in  school. 
To  aid  them  the  University  maintains  free  emplo>Tnent  bureaus:  one, 
for  men,  in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  one,  for  women,  in 
connection  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary,  EmploN-ment  Bureau,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  the  Secretary, 
Emplo\-ment  Bureau,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

At  the  University  Commons,  open  to  both  men  and  women,  meals 
are  served  cafeteria  style  at  reasonable  prices.  The  University  main- 
tains one  dormitory  for  men  and  one  for  women,  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents that  can  be  accommodated  is  limited.  The  others  live  in  private 
boarding  houses  or  in  houses  maintained  by  fraternities,  sororities  or 
clubs. 

Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  a  city  of  13,000 
persons  halfway  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  is  reached  by 
the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroads. 

Awards  to  Students. 

Five  scholarships  of  $50  each,  known  as  the  John  W.  Jewell  Scholar- 
ships, have  been  announced  in  the  last  year.  They  are  paid  from  the  in- 
come on  $5,000  given  in  memory  of  John  W.  Jewell,  a  former  student  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  John  W.  Jewell,  and  his 
father,  H.  S.  Jewell,  publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  each  year  to 
those  students  who,  having  completed  at  least  one  term  in  any  of  the 
departments  to  which  these  scholarships  are  assigned,  shall  be  deemed 
worthiest — scholarship,  character,  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  general 
fitness  for  newspaper  work  being  taken  into  consideration.  The  depart- 
ments to  which  the  scholarships  are  assigned  are:  (1)  History  and 
Principles  of  Journalism;  (2)  Editorial  Policy  and  Writing;  (3)  The 
News,  Reporting,  and  Copy  Reading;  (4)  Advertising;  and  (5)  grad- 
uate work. 

The  Eugene  Field  Scholar.ship,  for  which  the  interest  on  $1,500  is 
available,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  of  at  least  a  year's  resi- 
dence who  has  shown  himself  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the  school 
in  general.  The  fund  for  this  scholarship  was  obtained  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  J.  West  Goodwin  of  Sedalia. 

The  Jay  L.  Torrey  Scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  each  year  to  the 
young  woman  student  in  journalism  who  is  considered  most  deserving 
and  best  equipped  in  professional  ideals  and  in  general  newspaper- 
making  ability  to  do  the  work  of  a  journalist.  The  award  is  paid  from 
the  income  on  $2,000  given  by  Col.  Jay  L.  Torrey  of  Fruitville,  Howell 
Countv.  Missouri. 
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Two  prizes,  $50  and  $25,  are  offered  by  Millard's  Review,  of  Shang- 
hai, China,  thru  its  editor,  J.  B.  Powell,  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  for  the  students  who  write  the  best  editorial  essays  of  3,000 
words  or  more  in  length  on  a  subject  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  as  they  affect  America.    A  specific  subject  is  announced  each  year. 

A  prize  of  $50  is  offered  by  the  Missouri  Society  of  Japan  for  the 
best  editorial  essay  of  3,000  words  or  more  on  a  subject  dealing  with  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  A  specific  subject  is  an- 
nounced each  year. 

The  foregoing  scholarships  and  prizes  are  exclusively  for  students 
in  the  School  of  Journalism.  Other  University  awards  are  open  to  jour- 
nalism students  in  common  with  students  of  other  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  School's  Nezv  Home. 

Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  the  new  home  of  the  School  of  JournaHsm,  is  a 
three-story  brick  building  at  the  north  end  of  the  University's  West 
Campus.    It  faces  south. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  news  room.  Adjoining  is  a  copy  reading 
room,  where  the  stories  are  edited  and  the  headlines  written.  Near  by  is 
space  for  telephone  and  telegraph  instruments.  Across  the  hall  is  a  busi- 
ness office  for  the  school's  publications.  The  east  end  of  this  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  journaHsm  library  and  the  school's  "morgue."  Offices  for 
faculty  members  and  a  conference  room  complete  this  floor. 

The  school's  printing  equipment  is  on  the  floor  below,  which,  owing 
to  the  slope  of  the  site,  is  above  ground  on  the  north  side.  This  is 
known  as  the  ground  floor.  Here  also  are  the  photo-engraving  labora- 
tory, a  stereotyping  room,  a  dark  room,  a  mailing  room,  coat  rooms  and 
storage  rooms. 

On  the  top  floor  is  the  auditorium,  seating  300  persons.  The  rest  of 
the  floor  is  devoted  to  lecture  rooms  and  offices. 

Addresses  by  Leaders  in  Journalism^. 

In  the  auditorium  the  students  have  opportunities  to  hear  distin- 
guished journalists  of  this  and  other  countries  at  intervals  throughout  the 
year,  and  especially  during  Journalism  Week,  an  annual  feature  of  the 
school. 

JournaHsm  Week  is  held  each  spring,  usually  early  in  May.  It 
brings  to  the  University  of  Missouri  a  large  number  of  newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  advertising  workers  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The  chief 
organization  of  Missouri  newspaper  men,  the  Missouri  Press  Association, 
provides  in  its  constitution  that  the  association  shall  meet  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  each  JournaHsm  Week.  The  Missouri  Writers'  Guild  makes 
the  same  provision. 
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Three  Classes  of  Students. 

Three  classes  of  students  take  work  in  the  School  of  Journalism: 

1.  Regular  students — students  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  re- 
quirements and  who  are  following  the  course  of  study  required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism.  For  admission  as  a  regular  student, 
four  terms'*  work  (sixty  hours'  credit)  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  or  the  equivalent  of  this  work, 
is  required.  For  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  turn, 
the  student  must  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent. 

2.  Special  students — students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  as  regular  students  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 
Persons  more  than  21  years  old  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  if 
they  have  good  reasons  for  not  becoming  regular  students. 

3.  Students  of  other  divisions  of  the  University  who  are  taking 
courses  in  journalism. 

All  correspondence  regarding  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  regular  student  usually  spends  eight  terms  in  the  University — 
four  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  four  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Some  academic  work  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  profes- 
sional work  after  the  student  enters  the  School  of  JournaUsm.  These 
studies  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  consist  of  courses  of  special 
value  to  persons  in  journalistic  fields. 

Prospective  students  are  strongly  urged  to  become  regular  students 
and  take  all  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism, 
instead  of  becoming  special  students  and  taking  only  professional  sub- 
jects. The  journalist,  of  all  men,  can  least  aflford  to  lack  a  broad  educa- 
tion, since  he  must  spread  out  his  work  daily  for  inspection  by  the  public 
— a  public  that  includes  specialists  in  all  lines,  whose  keen  scrutiny  will 
disclose  blunders  at  a  glance. 

Broad  Education  Offered. 

The  requirement  of  four  terms'  work  in  academic  subjects  before  en- 
tering the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  school. 

When  a  reporter  enters  a  banker's  office  for  an  interview,  it  is  too 
late  to  begin  the  study  of  economics,  banking,  and  financial  problems. 
The  banker  hasn't  time  to  give  a  lecture  on  elementary  principles;  and 
who  can  blame  him  if  he  hesitates  to  speak  freely  to  a  reporter  who 
shows  that  he  does  not  understand  what  is  being  said?     When  the  re- 

•A  term  at  the  University  of  Missouri  consists  of  sixteen  weeks.  Under  the 
three  term  plan  now  in  use,  the  University  is  open  practically  the  whole  year.  The 
sprinK-summrr  term  is  flividecj  into  two  halves,  so  that  the  student  can  attend  one, 
two,  two  and  a  half  or  three  terms  a  year.     Sec  calendar,  page  2. 
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porter  seeks  an  interview  on  governmental  reform,  it  is  too  late  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  his  own  country  and  his 
own  state.  When  he  writes  of  a  move  for  social  betterment,  it  is  too 
late  to  study  elementary  sociology. 

Ignorance,  rather  than  malice,  is  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  99  per 
cent  of  the  cases  where  speakers  are  misquoted  and  facts  distorted  in 
newspaper  columns.  The  reporter  has  no  right  to  carry  on  his  work,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  possibility  of  grave  injustice  to  those  with  whom 
he  deals,  unless  he  is  reasonably  well  equipped  to  understand  what  he  is 
trying  to  write.  From  the  reporter's  own  standpoint,  he  is  handicapping 
himself  if  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  study. 
Only  grave  reasons  should  permit  the  student  to  hurry  his  entrance  into 
actual  journaHstic  work  at  the  expense  of  the  academic  studies  which 
he  will  need  later. 

Even  if  a  student  has  already  completed  a  four-year  college  course 
before  entering  the  School  of  Journalism,  it  is  best  to  allow  at  least  three 
full  terms  for  the  professional  courses.  This  is  necessary  if  the  courses 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  prescribed  order. 

It  is  suggested,  although  not  required,  that  students  learn  typewriting 
and,  if  possible,  shorthand,  before  entering  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Preliminary  Academic  Work. 

In  the  four  terms  of  college  work  required  for  entrance  to  the  school, 
the  student  must  complete  sixty  credit  hours.  Of  these,  ten  hours  must 
be  in  Problems  of  Citizenship,  which  includes  English  composition,  ten 
in  one  foreign  language,  three  in  mathematics  or  logic,  five  in  physical 
science  (astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  or  physics),  and  five  in  biologi- 
cal science  (botany,  general  biology,  or  zoology).  The  ten  hours  of  Prob- 
lems of  Citizenship  must  be  completed  in  the  first  two  terms.  The  rest 
of  the  student's  program  is  elective. 

The  foregoing  requirements  may  be  waived  in  part  if  the  student, 
upon  entering  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  shows  that  he  has  al- 
ready done  sufficient  work  in  any  of  these  subjects. 

A  credit  hour  in  most  courses  means  one  hour's  class  work  a  week 
for  one  term.  In  laboratory  courses  and  some  professional  courses, 
where  little  outside  studying  is  required,  the  class  work  required  for  an 
"hour's  credit  is  greater.  Sixteen  hours  is  the  maximum,  and  twelve  hours 
the  minimum  that  may  be  taken  in  one  term,  except  that  the  Dean  may 
reduce  the  minimum  in  special  cases. 

Professional  Courses  Prescribed. 

Graduates  of  the  school  are  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Jour- 
nalism (B.  J.).  To  be  graduated,  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following 
conditions : 
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1.  He  must  be   regularly  admitted  to  the   school. 

2.  He  must  complete  a  major  of  at  least  thirty  hours  in  journalism, 
including  six  hours  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  three  hours 
of  The  Xews,  six  hours  of  Reporting,  and  six  hours  of  Copy  Reading. 
These  requirements  may  be  waived  in  part  if  the  student,  upon  entering 
the  school,  shows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
any  of  these  subjects. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

4.  A  test  in  English  is  given  near  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the 
School  of  Journalism.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  are  given  another  oppor- 
tunity in  the  following  (senior)  year.  No  student  will  be  recommended 
for  graduation  until  his  English  is  satisfactory. 

All  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
A  Hst  of  academic  courses  of  especial  value  to  journalists  is  given  far- 
ther on  in  this  announcement. 

Faculty  of  Journalism. 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  A.B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 
Walter  Williams,  LL.D., 

Professor   of   History   and   Principles   of  Journalism,   Dean    of   the 
Faculty  of  Journalism. 
John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.B. 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Jay  William  Hudson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

IsiDOR  LoEB,  B.S.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 
Frank  Lee  Martin,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 
Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History. 
Frederick  Monroe  Tisdel,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Stanley  Mann,  B.J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Herbert  Warren  Smith,  B.  S.  in  J., 

Assistant  I^rofessor  of  Advertising. 

The  Courses  in  Journalism. 

The  letter  /  following  tiic  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  the 
course  is  given  during  the  fall  term;    iv,  winter  term;    sp,  spring  term; 
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sni,  summer  term.  Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number 
of  hours'  credit  given  in  the  courses.  The  schedule  of  days,  hours,  and 
meeting  places  of  classes  is  published  by  the  University  in  a  separate 
bulletin. 

lOOf  and  sp.  History  and  Principi.es  oe  Journalism — to  1850.  (3) 
Mr.  Willtatns. 

101  v;^  and  sm.  History  and  Principles  oe  Journalism — since  1850. 
(3)  Mr.  Williams. 

102f  and  sp.  Comparative  Journalism.  Study  of  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican nev^spapers.     (2)  Mr.  Williams. 

103f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news;  the 
work  of  press  associations ;  the  writing  of  nev^s ;  news  values.  (3)  Mr. 
Martin. 

104f  and  w.  Reporting  I.  Prerequisite,  course  103.  Assignments  on 
daily  newspaper.     (3)  Mr.  Martin. 

104sp  and  sm.    Reporting  I.     (Ij4)  Mr.  Martin;   Mr.  Mann. 

105f  and  w.  Copy  Reading  I.  Prerequisite,  except  by  permission, 
course  104.  Editing  newspaper  copy  and  writing  headhnes.  (3)  Mr. 
Mann. 

105sp  and  sm.    Copy  Reading  I.     (1^)  Mr.  Mann. 

106f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  the  editorial  page.     (3)  Mr.  Williams. 

107f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Newspaper  Direction.  Conduct  of  newspapers 
from  the  editorial  point  of  view.     (1),  (2),  or  (3)     Mr.  Williams. 

108f  and  w.  Reporting  II.  Continuation  of  Reporting  I.  (3)  Mr. 
Martin. 

108sp  and  sm.    Reporting  II.     (IH)     M^-  Martin;   Mr.  Mann. 

llOf  and  sp.  Reference  Books  for  Journalists.  Study  of  best  ref- 
erence books,  and  methods  of  obtaining  information  with  the  least  time 
and  effort.     (1)     Mr.  Severance. 

Ulf  and  sp.  Advanced  News  Writing.  Not  open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents.    (3)     Mr.  Mann. 

112f  and  w.  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art.  Laboratory  courses  in  general  professional 
illustration.     (5)     Mr.  Ankeney;   Mr.  . 

113f  and  w.  Newspaper  Illustration  II.  Continuation  of  course 
112.     (5)     Mr.  Ankeney;   Mr. . 

115f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  in  its 
relation  to  modern  business  activities.     (3)     Mr.  Smith. 

116f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  The  Writing  of  Advertising.  Prerequisite, 
course  115.  Preparation  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns.  (3)  Mr. 
Smith. 

118f  and  w.  The  Selling  of  Advertising.  For  upperclassmen. 
(3)     Mr.  Smith. 
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118sp  and  sm.  The  Selling  of  Advertising.  (V/i)  Mr.  Smith; 
Mr. . 

119w.  Psychology  of  Advertising.  Laws  of  mental  action  as  they 
apply  to  salesmanship  through  printed  matter.     (2)     Mr.  Swindle. 

120f  and  w.    Reporting  III.     Continuation  course.     (3)     Mr.  Martin. 

120sp  and  sm.    Reporting  III.     iV/2)    Mr.  Martin;  Mr.  Mann. 

121w.  Feature  Writing.  Not  open  to  first-year  students.  Writing 
of  special  stories,  with  opportunity  for  use  of  camera  for  illustration. 
(1)   or  (2)     Mr.  Martin. 

122f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Photo-Illustration.  Halftone  and  zinc  etch- 
ing methods.     (1)  or  (2)     Mr.  Smith. 

124f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Advertising  Design.  Lettering  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  lay-outs.     (3)     Mr.  Smith. 

125sm.  Journalism  for  Teachers.  Gathering  and  handling  of  news 
by  high  school  classes;  methods  of  co-operating  with  local  newspapers. 
(3)     Mr.  Mann. 

126f  and  w.    Copy  Reading  II.   Continuation  course.    (3)    Mr.  Mann. 

126sp  and  sm.    Copy  Reading  II.     (IJ^)     Mr.  Mann. 

127w.  Agricultural  Journalism.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  sen- 
iors in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Gathering,  writing,  and  presentation 
of  agricultural  news;  writing  for  the  agricultural  press.     (3)     Mr.  Mann. 

128f  and  w.  Copy  Reading  III.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Mr. 
Mann. 

128sp  and  sm.    Copy  Reading  III.     (1^)     Mr.  Mann. 

130w.    Law  of  Libel  and  Privacy.     (1)     Mr.  Clark. 

131w.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses 
112  and  113.  Individual  problems;  specialization  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  illustration;  cartooning  and  advertising  design.  (5)  Mr. 
Ankeney. 

132w.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration  II.  Continuation  of 
course  131.     (5)     Mr.  Ankeney. 

133sm.    The  Country  Newspaper.     (3)     Mr.  Williams. 

142sp.    Newspaper  Illustration.     (2J/^)    Mr.  Ankeney. 

143sm.    Newspaper  Illustration  II.     (2^)     Mr.  Ankeney. 

147sp.     Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.     (2^)     Mr.  Ankeney. 

148sm.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration  II.  (2J^)  Mr.  An- 
keney. 

Suggested  Academic  Courses. 

While  there  is  hardly  any  form  of  knowledge  which  is  not  likely  to 
prove  valuable  to  the  journalist,  the  following  courses  are  especially 
rccommcnrlcd  to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  as  an  aid  in 
choosing  their  elective  studies: 

English  :     Narration  and  Description,  Exposition,  Public   Speaking, 
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Advanced  Composition,  The  English  Language,  Modern  Prose  Writers, 
Dramatic  Interpretation,  The  Romantic  Period,  The  Victorian  Period, 
Shakespeare,  American  Literature. 

French  :     Reading,  Composition,  Conversation. 

German  :  Beginning  Course  ;  Reading,  Syntax,  and  Composition  ; 
Advanced  Reading  Course. 

Spanish:  Elementary  Course,  Second-Year  Course,  Advanced 
Course. 

History:  European,  American,  Recent  European,  Economic  and  So- 
cial History  of  Modern  Europe,  Problems  of  Central  Europe,  American 
Industrial  and  Social  History,  History  of  the  West,  Recent  United  States 
History,  American  Diplomatic  History,  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory, Recent  EngHsh  History,  British  Empire. 

Psychology:     Perception  and  Behavior,  Abnormal  Psychology. 
Philosophy:     Elementary  Logic,  Ethical  Theory,  History  of  Mod- 
ern Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  American  Ideals. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law  :  American  Government,  Con- 
temporary International  Politics,  European  Governments,  Municipal 
Government,  Party  Government,  International  Law,  Constitutional  Law 
of  the  United  States. 

Sociology:  General  Soc^'ology,  Criminology,  Rural  Sociology,  Urban 
Sociology,  General  Anthropology,  Cultural  Anthropology,  Social  Path- 
ology. 

Economics  :  General  Economics ;  Elementary  Accounting ;  Money, 
Credit  and  Banking ;  Transportation ;  Labor  Problems  ;  Public  Revenues  ; 
Advanced  Accounting;  Corporation  Finance;  Trusts  and  Combinations; 
Investments;  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trade;  History  of  Commerce  and 
Industry;  Business  Law. 

Bulletins  on  Journalism. 
The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  not  only  to  give  in- 
struction on  the  campus,  but  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
profession  of  journaHsm  in  general,  and  the  journaHsm  of  Missouri  in 
particular.  One  of  the  school's  activities  is  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  bulletins  for  distribution  among  workers  in  the  field  of  journalism. 
To  date,  twenty  bulletins  have  been  issued  in  this  series.  Those  which 
are  still  in  print  will  be  distributed  upon  appHcation  to  the  School  of 
JournaHsm.     They  are: 

10.     "Newpaper  Efficiency  in  the  Small  Town,"  by  J.  B.  Powell. 
13.     "The  Journalist's  Library:     Books  for  Reference  and  Reading,"  by 
Charles  E.  Kane. 

15.     "The  Law  and  the  Newspaper,"  by  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  LL.D. 
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16.  "The  Journalism  of  Japan,"  by  Frank  L.  Martin,  professor  of  jour- 
nalism. 

17.  "Problems  of  Advertising,"  addresses  delivered  in  Journalism  Week, 
1918.  by  George  W.  Eads,  N.  A.  Huse  and  M.  P.  Linn. 

18.  "The  Missouri  Intelligencer  and  Boon's  Lick  Advertiser:  A  Brief 
History  of  the  First  American  Newspaper  West  of  St.  Louis,"  by 
E.  W.   Stephens,  LL.D. 

20.  "The  Small-Town  Newspaper  as  a  Business,"  addresses  by  Frank 
W.  Rucker,  Benjamin  S.  Herbert  and  J.  N.  Stonebraker. 


Copies  of  the  following  bulletins,  which  are  out  of  print,  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  University  of  Missouri  Library  upon  agreement  to 
pay  transportation  charges.  Applications  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
University   Librarian,  Columbia,  Mo. 

1.  "Missouri   Laws  Affecting  Newspapers,"  by  Walter   Williams,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

2.  "Journalism  Week  in  Print :     From  Speeches  by  Newspaper  Makers 
and  Advertising  Men  at  the  University,  May  6  to  10,  1912." 

3.  "Retail  Advertising  and  the  Newspaper,"  by  Joseph  E.  Chasnoff. 

4.  "The  News  in  the  County  Paper,"  by  Charles  G.  Ross. 

5.  "Journalism  Week,  1913." 

6.  "Building    a    Circulation:      Methods    and    Ideals    for    Small-Town 
Newspapers,"  by  J.  B.  Powell. 

7.  "The   Editorial  Page,"   by  Robert   S.   Mann. 

8.  "Journalism  Week,  1914." 

9.  "The  World's  Journalism,"  by  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School 
of   Journalism. 

11.  "Journalism  Week,   1915." 

12.  Deskbook    of    the    School    of    Journalism,    fifth    edition,    edited    by 
Charles  G.  Ross. 

14.     "Making   the    Printed    Picture:      A    Treatise    on     Photo-Engraving 

Methods,"  by  Herbert  W.   Smith. 
19.     Deskbook  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  revised,  1919,  by  Robert  S. 

Mann,  assistant  professor  of  journalism. 

For  further  Information. 

Requests  for  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism  should  be  addressed  to 

WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

Dean,   Faculty  of  Journalism, 
University  of   Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 
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The  University  of  Missouri. 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  licad  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  state.  It  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839,  and  instruction  in 
academic  work  was  begun  in  1841. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following  col- 
leges and  schools:  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agriculture, 
School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of 
Engineering,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  School  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Bu  iness  and  Pubhc  Administration,  Graduate  School,  Exten- 
sion Division. 

All  divisions  are  at  Columbia  except  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, which  is  at  Rolla.  Emphasis  has  been  given  particular  lines  of 
work  by  the  establishment  of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Missouri  State  Military  School. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  supported  by 
the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical  service.  Of  late 
years  extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free  literature  on  practi- 
cal subjects  have  widely  extended  the  University's  influence. 

The  University  grounds  at  Columbia  cover  more  than  800  acres. 
The  main  divisions  are  the  West  Campus,  the  East  Campus,  Rollins 
Field  for  athletics,  and  the  University  Farm.  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  on  the 
West  Campus,  is  the  home  of  the  School  of  JournaHsm. 

Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  catalog,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or  special 
bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of 
Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Journalism,  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Admini  tration,  or  Extension  Division,  write  to 

The  Registrar, 

University  oe  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

CALENDAR   FOR    1921-1922 


1921  FALL  TERM 

August   29   Monday,  entrance  examinations 

August  30,  31  Tuesday,  Wednesday,   registration 

September  1  Thursday,  8  a.  m.  class  work  begins 

^       ,        ^.  -K/T     J         o  I  First   term,    two-year 

October  31   Monday,    8  a.    m.         .  '       .    ■'^ 

^  wmter  course  m  Ag- 
December   21    to   Wed.    4   p.    m.  |  riculture. 

November  24   Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  holiday 

December   21    Wednesday,  4  p.  m.  fall  term  closes 

WINTER  TERM 

December  30,  31  Friday,  Saturday,  registration 

1922 

January   2    Monday,  8  a.  m.  class  work  begins 

T                o  \/r..^Ar.       Q  ^     ^  I   Second      term,     two- 
January    2    Monday,    o  a.    m.  .  ' 

^  .  ,  L  year  wmter  course  in 

February   24   to   Friday,  noon  j"  Agriculture 

February  22   Wednesday,   Washington's   Birthday,   holi- 
day 

April  23  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Address 

April  26   Wednesday,  Commencement  Day 

SPRING-SUMMER  TERM 

April  27  Thursday,  term  opens 

June  17  Saturday,  noon,  first  half  of  term  ends 

June    19    Monday,  8  a.  m.  second  half  of  term  begins 

July  4  Tuesday,  Independence  Day,  holiday 

August   12  Saturday,  noon,  spring-summer  term  ends 


THE   SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  School  of  JournaHsm  of  the  University  of  Missouri  will  begin 
its  fourteenth  year  of  instruction  this  fall.  The  new  year  will  see 
the  faculty  enlarged,  additional  courses  of  study  offered,  and  laboratory 
equipment  improved. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  finds  the  school  well  settled  in  its  new 
home.  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  the  erection  of  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Ward  A.  Neff,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
who  is  now  editor  of  the  Daily  Drovers'  Journal  of  Chicago.  The  build- 
ing provides  accommodations  not  only  for  the  School  of  Journalism,  but 
also  for  the  school's  daily  newspaper,  the  Columbia  Evening  Missourian, 
whose  columns  provide  laboratory  facilities  for  the  students  of  the 
school. 

The  use  of  a  real  daily  newspaper  as  a  laboratory  is  one  of  the 
school's  distinctive  features.  It  insures  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  student  works  shall  be  the  same  as  those  he  will  meet  when  he  has 
left  the  school  for  actual  newspaper  practice.  It  insures  that  the  stu- 
dent reporter  on  an  assignment  shall  be  treated  as  a  reporter,  both  by 
his  instructors  and  by  outsiders.  It  impresses  upon  him  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  newspaper  office — that  the  facts  must  be  accurate,  that  they 
must  be  handled  correctly,  and  that  the  story  must  be  turned  in  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

In  addition,  the  linking  of  courses  of  all  sorts  with  the  actual  pub- 
lication of  a  newspaper  gives  the  student  opportunity  for  development 
and  training  of  the  initiative  that  makes  a  newspaper  man  or  woman 
valuable  to  his  paper. 

Broad  Laboratory  Experience 

The  Columbia  Evening  Missourian  permits  a  wide  field  of  laboratory 
experience  for  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  It  is  not  a  col- 
lege paper,  although  news  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  covered 
thoroughly  as  constituting  one  important  part  of  the  local  news.  News 
of  Columbia,  of  Boone  County  and  of  the  rest  of  the  state  is  written  by 
students  in  the  school.  Telegraph  news  is  received  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  newspapers  in  other  cities  the  size  of  Columbia.  In  the  school 
year  of  1920-21,  one  or  more  students  were  continually  at  the  state  capi- 
tal as  staff  correspondents  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  copy  turned  in  becomes  the  laboratory  material  for  stu- 
dent copy  readers,  who  do  the  editing  and  the  headline  writing.  The 
size  of  heads  and  the  length  of  the  stories  must  be  determined  by  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Missourian  on  the  day  when  the  news  is  to  be  pub- 
lished.    Initials   must    be    correct,    sentences    must   be    grammatical    and 
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stories  forceful,  and  the  School  of  Journalism  style  must  be  adhered 
to.  Seeking  perfection  in  copy  reading,  the  student  must  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  any  other  newspaper  office,  keep  in  mind  the  approaching 
press  time  and  the  demands  of  the  linotypes  for  copy. 

Xcws  pictures  obtained  by  students  and  cartoons  are  made  into  half- 
tones and  line  etchings  in  the  school's  photo-engraving  laboratory,  and 
the  plates  are  used  in  the  Missourian. 

Student  editorial  writers  find  the  editorial  page  at  their  disposal. 
Editorials,  book  reviews,  humorous  columns,  reprint  from  exchanges, 
summaries  of  state  and  college  news,  are  some  of  the  departments  they 
maintain. 

Similarly,  the  students  of  advertising  find  daily  experience  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Missourian.  Under  the  direction  of  their 
instructor,  they  study  Columbia  business  firms,  estimate  the  advertis- 
ing needs,  write  the  copy  and  get  the  approval  of  the  merchants  who 
must  pay  for  the  space.  After  their  copy  is  published  they  must  face 
the  question:  "Has  the  advertisement  paid  the  advertiser,  and  why?" 
Both  viewpoints  are  sought — that  of  the  newspaper  worker  selling  ad- 
vertising space,  and  that  of  the  advertiser  who  must  make  that  space 
worth  its  cost. 

Some  of  the  Courses 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  courses  suggest  the  fields  of  study  cov- 
ered :  The  News,  Reporting,  Copy  Reading,  The  Editorial,  Editorial 
Writing,  Newspaper  Direction,  Advanced  News  Writing,  Feature  Writ- 
ing, Principles  of  Advertising,  Writing  of  Advertising,  Selling 
of  Advertising,  Advertising  Design,  Advertising  Problems,  Newspaper 
Illustration,  Photo-Engraving,  Literary  and  Dramatic  Reviewing,  The 
Country  Newspaper,  Agricultural.  Journalism,  Trade  and  Technical 
Journalism,   Office   Management. 

Through  these  courses  the  students  do  practically  all  the  work  of 
publishing  the  Columbia  Evening  Missourian  except  the  actual  mechani- 
cal work  of  printing.  Even  these  mechanical  processes  are  made  more 
familiar  to  them  than  to  the  ordinary  worker  on  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper. One  side  of  the  room  which  houses  the  printing  department  is 
made  of  glass,  and  a  raised  corridor  just  outside  this  glass  partition 
gives  students  and  other  observers  opportunity  to  observe  all  that  goes 
on  without  hampering  the  work. 

The  use  of  a  daily  newspaper  as  a  laboratory  insures  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  artificial  or  assumed  in  the  courses  of  study.  An  early 
edition  of  the  Missourian  goes  to  press  just  in  time  to  catch  a  mail 
train;  and  the  student  learns  that  going  to  press  on  time  is  not  some- 
thing merely  to  talk  about  in  class,  but  something  that  has  to  be  done,. 
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not  once,  nor  every  day  for  a  week,  but  day  in  and  day  out  every  day 
in  the  month  and  month  after  month. 

In  the  same  way,  the  student  comes  to  realize  that  reporting  does 
not  consist  in  writing  only  the  big  news  that  happens  occasionally,  but 
also  in  writing  the  every-day  news  of  less  importance,  and  in  finding  and 
writing  the  news  that  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  Writing  each  story 
with  the  needs  of  a  particular  paper  on  some  one  day  in  mind,  he 
learns  that  a  story  worth  half  a  column  one  day  may  be  cut  to  two 
inches  on  another  when  more  important  news  is  crowding  the  news- 
paper columns.  And  in  dealing  with  the  persons  about  whom  he  has 
written,  after  his  stories  have  been  published,  he  learns  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  a  reporter's. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  what  he  writes  is  published  and  read  by  thou- 
sands, forces  the  student  to  work  with  a  realization  that  it  really  mat- 
ters if  he  doesn't  do  his  work  thoroughly — if  he  is  inaccurate,  or  slip- 
shod, or  unfair. 

Stories  written  for  the  wastebasket  may  be  crammed  with  errors 
and  no  one  be  the  wiser,  but  the  carelessly  written  story  that  is  printed 
in  a  newspaper  has  little  chance  of  escaping  all  the  eyes  that  scrutinize 
the  pages. 

The  ethics  of  journalism  is  taught  all  the  while.  The  newspaper 
must  be  representative  of  the  best  in  journalism,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  must  hold  enough  subscribers  and  carry  enough  advertising  to  pay  its 
own  way. 

Women  in  the  School 

All  courses  in  the  school  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  basis  as 
men.  A  good  percentage  of  the  present  enrollment  consists  of  women 
students. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Journalists 

In  addition  to  taking  the  regular  courses  of  study,  the  students  in 
the  school  gain  contact  each  year  with  established  and  successful  journal- 
ists attending  Journalism  Week.  During  this  week,  which  is  usually 
set  in  May,  numbers  of  newspaper,  magazine  and  advertising  workers 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  frequently  from  foreign  countries 
come  to  the  University  of  Missouri  to  make  and  hear  addresses  on 
journalistic  topics  and  to  discuss  the  problems  of  their  work. 

The  chief  organization  of  Missouri  newspaper  men,  the  Missouri 
Press  Association,  provides  in  its  constitution  that  the  association  shall 
meet  each  year  at  the  School  of  Journalism  during  Journalism  Week. 
The  Missouri  Writers'  Guild  also  makes  its  spring  meeting  part  of  the 
Journalism  Week  exercises. 
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Admittance  to  the  School 

Three  classes  of  students  take  work  in  the  School  of  Journalism: 

1.  Regular  students — students  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  re- 
quirements and  who  are  following  the  course  of  study  required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism.  For  admission  as  a  regular  student, 
four  terms'  work  (sixty  hours'  credit)  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  or  the  equivalent  of  this  work, 
is  required.  For  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  turn, 
the  student  must  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent. 

2.  Special  students — students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  as  regular  students  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 
Persons  more  than  21  years  old  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  if 
they  have  good  reasons  for  not  becoming  regular  students. 

3.  Students  of  other  divisions  of  the  University,  to  whom  certain 
courses  in  journalism  are  open. 

All  correspondence  regarding  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  regular  student  usually  spends  eight  terms  in  the  University — 
four  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  four  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Some  academic  work  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  profes- 
sional work  after  the  student  enters  the  School  of  Journalism.  These 
studies  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  consist  of  courses  of  special 
value  to  persons  in  journalistic  fields. 

Prospective  students  are  strongly  urged  to  become  regular  students 
and  take  all  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism, 
instead  of  becoming  special  students  and  taking  only  professional  sub- 
jects. The  journalist,  of  all  men,  can  least  afiford  to  lack  a  broad  educa- 
tion, since  he  must  spread  out  his  work  daily  for  inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic— a  public  that  includes  specialists  in  all  lines,  whose  keen  scrutiny 
will  disclose  blunders  at  a  glance. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  have  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  be- 
fore entering  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Preliminary  Academic  Work 

In  the  four  terms  of  college  work  required  for  entrance  to  the 
school,  the  student  must  complete  sixty  credit  hours.  Of  these,  ten  hours 
(in  the  first  two  terms)  must  be  in  Problems  of  Citizenship,  which  in- 
cludes English  composition;  ten  hours  in  one  foreign  language;  three 
hours  in  mathematics  or  Logic;  five  hours  in  a  physical  science  (astron- 
omy, chemistry,  geology,  or  physics)  ;  and  five  hours  in  a  biological 
science   (botany,  general  biology,  or  zoology). 

These  requirements  may  be  waived  in  part  if  the  student,  upon  en- 
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tering  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  shows  that  he  has  already  done 
sufficient  work  in  any  of  these  subjects. 

In  any  case,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  student  take  in  his  first 
four  terms:  ten  hours  of  a  modern  language,  three  hours  of  Logic,  five 
hours  of  American  History,  three  hours  of  Narration  and  Description, 
three  hours  of  Exposition,  and  six  hours  of  History  and  Principles  of 
Journahsm. 

Sixteen  hours  is  the  maximum,  and  twelve  hours  the  minimum  that 
may  be  taken  in  one  term,  but  the  dean  may  reduce  the  minimum  in 
special  cases. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Graduates  of  the  school  are  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Jour- 
nalism (B.  J.).  To  be  graduated,  the  student  must  fulfill  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  school. 

2.  He  must  complete  a  major  of  at  least  thirty  hours  in  journalism, 
including  six  hours  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  three  hours 
of  The  News,  three  hours  of  Principles  of  Advertising,  six  hours  of 
Reporting  and  six  hours  of  Copy  Reading.  These  requirements  may  be 
waived  in  part  if  the  student,  upon  entering  the  school,  shows,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  any  of  these  subjects. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

4.  A  test  in  EngHsh  is  given  near  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the 
School  of  Journalism.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  are  given  another  oppor- 
tunity in  the  following  (senior)  year.  No  student  will  be  recommended 
for  graduation  until  his  command  of  English  is  satisfactory. 

All  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  dean, 
A  list  of  academic  courses  of  especial  value  to  journalists  is  given  far- 
ther on  in  this  announcement,  and  so  far  as  possible  students  should 
elect  from  this  list. 

Faculty  of  Journalism 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of   the    University. 
Walter  Williams,  LL.  D., 

Professor   of  History   and   Principles   of  Journalism,   Dean    of   the 
Faculty  of  Journalism. 
Hermann  Benjamin  Almstedt,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 
John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Jay  William  Hudson,  A.  B,,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
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IsiDOR  LoEB.  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 
Frank  Lee  Martin,  A.  B., 

Professor  of   Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 
Norman  Maclaren  Tren holme,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 
Frederick  Monroe  Tisdel,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Ei.iHu  Read  Childers,  B.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Robert  Stanley  Mann,  B.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Herbert  Warren  Smith,  B.  S.  in  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising. 

The  Courses  in  Journalism 

The  letter  /  following  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  the 
course  is  given  during  the  fall  term ;  w,  winter  term ;  sp,  spring  term ; 
sm,  summer  term.  Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number 
of  hours'  credit  given  in  the  courses.  The  schedule  of  days,  hours,  and 
meeting  places  of  classes  is  published  by  the  University  in  a  separate 
bulletin. 

lOOf.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism — to  1850.  (3) 
Mr.  Williams. 

101  w.  History  and  Principles  op  Journalism — since  1850.  (3) 
Mr.  Williams. 

102w.  Comparative  Journalism.  Study  of  foreign  and  American 
newspapers.     (2)  Mr.  Williams. 

103f,  w,  and  sp.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news;  the  work 
of  press  associations;  the  writing  of  news;  news  values.  (3)  Mr.  Martin. 

104f  and  w.  Reporting  I.  Prerequisite,  course  103.  Assignments  on 
daily  newspaper.     (3)   Mr.  Martin. 

104sp  and  sm.     Reporting  I.     (IJ^)  Mr.  Martin. 

105f  and  w.  Copy  Reading  I.  Prerequisite,  except  by  permission, 
course  104.  Editing  newspaper  copy  and  writing  headlines.  (3)  Mr. 
Mann. 

105sp.     Copy  Reading  I.     (IK)     Mr.  Mann. 

KXjf  and  sp.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Preparation 
and  i)rcsentation  of  the  editorial  page.     (3)     Mr.  Williams. 

107w  and  .sm.  Editorial  Writing.  Open  only  to  seniors.  (3)  Mr. 
Williams. 

lOSf  and  w.  Reporting  II.  Continuation  of  Reporting  1.  (3)  Mr. 
Martin. 
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108sp  and  sm.     Rkporting  II.     (IVz)  Mr.  Martin. 

109f.  Literary  and  r3RAMATic  Reviewing.  A  study  of  selected 
stories,  poems  and  dramas  for  the  purpose  of  developing  literary  discrim- 
ination.    Practice  in  writing  criticisms  and  reviews.     (3)   Mr.  Tisdel. 

llOf.  The  Newspaper  Library.  Use  of  reference  books;  selection 
and  filing  of  clippings,  photographs,  mats,  cuts,  etc.  (1)  Mr.  Mann. 

lllf  and  sp.  Advanced  News  Writing.  Practice  in  preparing  time- 
ly special  articles,  and  study  of  sources  of  assignment  for  such  articles. 
Prerequisite,  course  104  and  preferably  course  108.     (3)  Mr.  Mann. 

112f  and  w.  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art.  Laboratory  course  in  general  professional 
illustration.     (5)  Mr.  BUI. 

113f  and  w.  Newspaper  Illustration  II.  Continuation  of  course 
112.     (5)  Mr.  Ankeney;  Mr.  Bill. 

114f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Newspaper  Direction.  Open  only  to  seniors. 
Conduct  of  newspaper  from  the  editorial  point  of  view.  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
Mr.  Williams. 

115f,  w,  and  sp.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  in  its  re- 
lation to  modern  business  activities,     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

116f,  w,  and  sp.  Writing  of  Advertising.  Prerequisite,  course 
115.     Preparation  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns.     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

117f,  w,  and  sp.  Advanced  Writing  of  Advertising.  Prerequisite, 
course  116.     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

118f  and  w.      Selling  of  Advertising  I.      (3)     Mr.  Smith. 

llSsp  and  sm.    Selling  of  Advertising  I.     (VA)  Mr.  Smith. 

119f  and  w.  Selling  of  Advertising  II.  Continuation  course. 
<3)   Mr.  Smith. 

119sp  and  sm.    Selling  of  Advertising  1 1.     (1^)     Mr.  Smith. 

120f  and  w.  Reporting  III.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. 

120sp  and  sm.    Reporting  III.     (IH)  Mr.  Martin. 

121w.  Feature  Writing.  Not  open  to  first-year  students.  Writing 
of  special  stories,  with  opportunity  for  use  of  camera  for  illustration. 
(1)  or  (2)  Mr.  Martin. 

122w.  Photo-Illustration.  Halftone  and  line-etching  methods. 
<1)  or  (2)  Mr.  Smith. 

123f  and  w.  Advertising  Problems.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Special 
merchandising  and  advertising  problems.     (3)   Mr.  Smith. 

124f  and  w.  Advertising  Design.  Lettering  and  the  preparation  of 
lay-outs.     (3)     Mr.  Smith. 

125sm.  School  News  and  Publications.  Primarily  for  teachers. 
Construction  of  the  news  story,  preparation  of  articles  for  newspapers 
or  teachers'  magazines,  supervision  of  student  publications.     (3)  Mr. 

126f  and  w.    Copy  Reading  II.     Continuation  course.  (3)  Mr.  Mann. 
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126sp  and  sm.     Copy  Reading  II.   (IJ^)   Mr.  Mann. 

127\v.  Agricultural  Journalism.  Gathering  and  writing  agricul- 
tural news,  special  articles  and  advertising  for  newspapers,  bulletins  and 
agricultural  journals.     (3)    Mr.   Childcrs. 

128f  and  w.  Copy  Reading  III.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Mr. 
Mann. 

128sp  and  sm.     Copy  Reading  III.    (IH)   Mr.  Mann. 

130w.    Law  of  Libel  and  Privacy.      (3)  Mr. 

131w.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses 
112  and  113.  Individual  problems;  specialization  in  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine illustration;  cartooning  and  advertising  design.  (5)  Mr.  Ankeney; 
Mr.  Smith. 

132w.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration  II,  Continuation  of 
course  131.     (5)  Mr.  Ankeney;  Mr.  Smith. 

133w  and  sm.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Content,  make-up  and 
policies  of  rural  journals.       (3)  Mr.  Childers. 

134w  and  sp.  Trade  and  Technical  Journalism.  Training  for 
writing  for,  and  work  on,  trade  and  technical  papers.  Preparation  of 
house  organs.     (3)   Mr.  Childers. 

135w  and  sm.  Office  Management.  Office  system  in  handling 
newspaper  business.     (1)  Mr.  Childers. 

142sp   and    sm.     Newspaper    Illustration.     (2>^)     Mr.   Ankeney. 

143sm.     Newspaper   Illustration   II.     (2i^)   Mr.  Ankeney. 

147sp  and  sm.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  (2^)  Mr.  An- 
keney. 

148sm.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration  II.   (2i^)   Mr.  Ankeney. 

201  f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Research  in  Journalism.  Mr.  Williams;  Mr. 
Martin;  Mr.  Mann. 

Suggested  Academic  Courses 

While  there  is  hardly  any  form  of  knowledge  which  is  not  likely  to 
prove  valuable  to  the  journalist,  the  following  courses  are  especially  re- 
commended to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  as  an  aid  in  choosing 
their  elective  studies: 

Art:  Introduction  to  Art,  Theory  of  Design. 

English  :  Narration  and  Description,  Exposition,  Public  Speaking, 
Advanced  Composition,  The  English  Language,  Modern  Prose  Writers, 
Dramatic  Interpretation,  The  Romantic  Period,  The  Victorian  Period, 
Shakespeare,  American  Literature. 

French  :  Composition  and  Conversation. 

German:  Beginning  Course;  Reading,  Syntax,  and  Composition; 
Advanced  Reading  Course. 

Spanish  :  Elementary  Course,  Intermediate  Course,  Advanced 
Course. 
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History  :  European,  American,  Recent  European,  Economic  and  So- 
cial History  of  Modern  Europe,  Problems  of  Central  Europe,  American 
Industrial  and  Social  History,  History  of  the  West,  Recent  United  States 
History,  American  Diplomatic  History,  American  Constitutional  History, 
British   Empire. 

Psychology:  Perception  and  Behavior,  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Philosophy:  Elementary  Logic,  Ethical  Theory,  History  of  Mod- 
ern Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Phil- 
osophy in  the  Life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  American  Ideals. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law:  American  Government,  British 
Governments,  Municipal  Government,  Party  Government,  International 
Law,  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States,  Governments  of  Contin- 
ental  Europe. 

Sociology:  General  Sociology,  Criminology,  Rural  Sociology,  Urban 
Sociology,  General  Anthropology,  Cultural  Anthropology,  Social  Path- 
ology. 

Economics:  General  Economics;  Elementary  Accounting;  Money, 
Credit  and  Banking ;  Transportation  ;  Labor  Problems  ;  Public  Revenues ; 
Advanced  Accounting;  Corporation  Finance;  Trusts  and  Combinations; 
Investments;  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trade;  History  of  Commerce  and 
Industry;  Business  Law. 

Broad  Education  Offered 

The  requirement  of  four  terms'  work  in  academic  subjects  before  en- 
tering the  School  of  Journahsm  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  school. 

When  a  reporter  enters  a  banker's  office  for  an  interview,  it  is  too 
late  to  begin  the  study  of  economics,  banking,  and  financial  problems. 
The  banker  hasn't  time  to  give  a  lecture  on  elementary  principles ;  and 
who  can  blame  him  if  he  hesitates  to  speak  freely  to  a  reporter  who 
shows  that  he  does  not  understand  what  is  being  said?  When  the  re- 
porter seeks  an  interview  on  governmental  reform,  it  is  too  late  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  his  own  country  and  his 
own  state.  When  he  writes  of  a  move  for  social  betterment,  it  is  too 
late  to  study  elementary  sociology. 

Ignorance,  rather  than  malice,  is  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  most  of 
the  cases  where  speakers  are  misquoted  and  facts  distorted  in  news- 
paper columns.  The  reporter  has  no  right  to  carry  on  his  work,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  possibility  of  grave  injustice  to  those  with  whom 
he  deals,  unless  he  is  reasonably  well  equipped  to  understand  what  he  is 
trying  to  write.  From  the  reporter's  own  standpoint,  he  is  handicapping 
himself  if  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  study. 
Only  grave  reasons  should  permit  the  student  to  hurry  his  entrance  into 
actual  journalistic  work  at  the  expense  of  the  academic  studies  which 
he  will  need  later. 
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Even  if  a  student  has  already  completed  a  four-year  college  course 
before  entering  the  School  of  Journalism,  it  is  best  to  allow  at  least  three 
full  terms  for  the  professional  courses.  This  is  necessary  if  the  courses 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  prescribed  order. 

Cost  to  the  Student 

The  University  of  Missouri  charges  no  tuition  fee  except  to  non- 
residents of  Missouri,  and  then  only  $10  a  term.  A  library,  hospital  and 
incidental  fee  of  $25  for  each  registration  is  required.  This,  among  other 
things,  insures  the  student  free  medical  attention  and  hospital  care  if  he 
should  become  ill.  There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  any  or  all  courses 
in  journalism.  In  addition,  there  is  a  $2  fee  for  either  Newspaper  Illus- 
tration or  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration,  and  a  $1.50  fee  for  the 
course  in  Law  of  Libel  and  Privacy. 

Many  students  earn  all  or  part  of  their  expenses  while  in  school. 
To  aid  them  the  University  maintains  free  employment  bureaus :  one, 
for  men,  in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  one,  for  women,  in 
connection  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary,  Employment  Bureau,  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  Columbia,  Mo., 
or  the  Secretary,  Employment  Bureau,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

At  the  University  Commons,  open  to  both  men  and  women,  meals 
are  served  cafeteria  style  at  reasonable  prices.  The  University  main- 
tains one  dormitory  for  men  and  one  for  women,  but  the  number  of 
students  that  can  be  accommodated  is  limited.  The  others  live  in  pri- 
vate boarding  houses  or  in  houses  maintained  by  fraternities,  sororities 
or  clubs. 

Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  a  city  of  13,000 
persons,  halfway  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  is  reached  by 
the  Wabash  and   the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroads. 

Aivards  to  Students 

Five  scholarships  of  $50  each,  known  as  the  John  W.  Jewell  Scholar- 
ships, are  awarded  each  year.  They  are  paid  from  the  income  on  $5,000 
given  in  memory  of  John  W.  Jewell,  a  former  student  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  John  W.  Jewell,  and  his  father,  H.  S. 
Jewell,  publisher  of  the  Spriny;ficld  (Mo.)  Leader.  The  scholarships 
arc  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  to  those  students  who,  hav- 
ing completed  at  least  one  term  in  any  of  the  departments  to  which 
these  scholarships  are  assigned,  shall  be  deemed  worthiest — scholarship, 
character,  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  general  fitness  for  newspaper 
work  being  taken  into  consideration.  The  departments  to  which  the 
scholarships  are  assigned   are:    (1)    History  and   Principles  of  Journal- 
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ism;  (2)  Editorial  Policy  and  Writing;  (3)  The  News,  Reporting,  and 
Copy  Reading;    (4)    Advertising;  and    (5)    graduate  work. 

The  Eugene  Field  Scholarship,  for  which  the  interest  on  $1,500  is 
available,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  of  at  least  a  year's  resi- 
dence who  has  shown  himself  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the  school 
in  general.  The  fund  for  this  scholarship  was  obtained  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  J.  West  Goodwin  of  Sedalia. 

The  Jay  L.  Torrey  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  young 
woman  student  in  journalism  who  is  considered  most  deserving  and  best 
equipped  in  professional  ideals  and  in  general  newspaper-making  ability 
to  do  the  work  of  a  journalist.  The  award  consists  of  the  income  on 
$2,000  given  by  the  late  Col.  Jay  L.  Torrey  of  Fruitville,  Howell  County, 
Missouri. 

Two  prizes,  $50  and  $25,  are  offered  by  Millard's  Review,  of  Shang- 
hai, China,  thru  its  editor,  J.  B.  Powell,  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  for  the  students  who  write  the  best  editorial  essays  of  3,000 
words  or  more  in  length  on  a  subject  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  as  they  affect  America.  A  specific  subject  is  announced  each 
year. 

A  prize  of  $50  is  offered  by  the  Missouri  Society  of  Japan  for  the 
best  editorial  essay  of  3,000  words  or  more  on  a  subject  dealing  with  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  A  specific  subject  is  an- 
nounced each  year. 

The  foregoing  scholarships  and  prizes  are  exclusively  for  students 
in  the  School  of  JournaHsm.  Other  University  awards  are  open  to 
journalism  students  in  common  with  students  of  other  divisions  of  the 
University. 

Bulletins  on  Journalism 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  not  only  to  give  in- 
struction on  the  campus,  but  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
profession  of  journalism  in  general,  and  the  journaHsm  of  Missouri  in 
particular.  One  of  the  school's  activities  is  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  bulletins  for  distribution  among  workers  in  the  field  of  journalism. 
To  date  twenty-one  bulletins  have  been  issued  in  this  series.  Those 
which  are  still  in  print  will  be  distributed  upon  application  to  the  School 
of  Journalism.     They  are: 

15.  "The  Law  and  the  Newspaper,"  by  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  LL.D. 

16.  "The  Journalism  of  Japan,"  by  Frank  L.  Martin,  professor  of  jour- 
nalism. 

17.  "Problems  of  Advertising,"  addresses  delivered  in  Journalism  Week, 
1918,  by  George  W.  Eads,  N.  A.  Huse  and  M.  P.  Linn. 

20.     "The   Small-Town   Newspaper  as  a  Business,"  addresses  by  Frank 
W.  Rucker,  Benjamin  S.  Herbert  and  J.  N.  Stonebraker. 
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21.     Deskbook  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  revised,  1920,  by  Robert  S. 
Mann,  assistant  professor  of  journalism.     (Price,  25  cents.) 


Copies  of  the  following  bulletins,  which  are  out  of  print,  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  University  of  Missouri  Library  upon  agreement  to 
pay  transportation  charges.  Apphcations  should  be  made  directly  to 
the  University  Librarian,  Columbia,  Mo. 

1.  "Missouri   Laws  Affecting  Newspapers,"  by  Walter  Williams,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

2.  "JournaHsm  Week  in  Print:  From  Speeches  by  Newspaper  Makers 
and  Advertising  Men  at  the  University,  May  6  to  10,  1912." 

3.  "Retail  Advertising  and  the  Newspaper."  by  Joseph  E.  Chasnoff. 

4.  "The  News  in  the  County  Paper,"  by  Charles  G.  Ross. 

5.  "Journahsm  Week,  1913." 

6.  "Building    a    Circulation :     Methods     and     Ideals     for     Small-Town 
Newspapers,"  by  J.  B.  Powell. 

7.  "The  Editorial  Page,"  by  Robert  S.  Mann. 

8.  "Journalism  Week,  1914." 

9.  "The  World's  Journalism,"  by  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

10.  "Newspaper  Efficiency  in  the  Small  Town,"  by  J.  B.  Powell. 

11.  "Journalism   Week,    1915." 

12.  Deskbook  of  the  School  of  JournaHsm,  fifth  edition,  edited  by 
Charles  G.  Ross. 

13.  "The  Journalist's  Library:  Books  for  Reference  and  Reading,"  by 
Charles  E.  Kane. 

14.  "Making  the  Printed  Picture :  A  Treatise  on  Photo-Engraving 
Methods,"  by  Herbert  W.   Smith. 

18.  "The  Missouri  Intelligencer  and  Boon's  Lick  Advertiser:  A  Brief 
History  of  the  First  American  Newspaper  West  of  St.  Louis,"  by 
E.  W.   Stephens,  LL.D. 

19.  Deskbook  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  revised,  1919,  by  Robert 
S.  Mann,  assistant  professor  of  journalism. 

For  Further  Information 

Requests  for  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism should  be  addressed  to 

WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia.   Missouri 
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The  University  of  Missouri 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.  It  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839,  and  instruction 
in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following  col- 
leges and  schools :  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agriculture, 
School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of 
Engineering,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  School  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration,  Graduate  School,  Exten- 
sion Division. 

All  divisions  are  at  Columbia  except  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, which  is  at  Rolla.  Emphasis  has  been  given  particular  lines  of 
work  by  the  establishment  of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Missouri  State  MiHtary  School. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  supported  by 
the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical  service.  Of  late 
years  extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free  literature  on  practi- 
cal subjects  have  widely  extended  the  University's  influence. 

The  University  grounds  at  Columbia  cover  more  than  800  acres. 
The  main  divisions  are  the  Francis  Quadrangle,  the  East  Campus,  Rollins 
Field  for  athletics,  and  the  University  Farm.  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  on  the 
Francis  Quadrangle,  is  the  home  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  catalog,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or  special 
bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of 
Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Journalism,  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration,  or  Extension  Division,  write  to 

The  Registrar, 
University  oe  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri, 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1922-23 


1922  fall   Term 

August  28  Monday,   entrance  examinations 

August  29,   30   ....Tuesday,    Wednesday,    registration 

August  31   Thursday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  begins 

October  30  Monday,  8  a.  m.  to    C   First  term  Two  Year  Winter 

December  20   Wednesday,  4  p.  m.  |     Course  in  Agriculture. 

November  30  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  holiday 

December  20  Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  fall  term  closes 


Winter  Term 

December  29,  30  ..Friday,    Saturday,   registration 
1923 

January    1    Monday,  8  a.   m.,   class   work   begins 

January   1   Monday  8  a.  m.  to  J  Second  term  Two  Year  Winter 

P'ebruary  23  Friday  noon  \   Course  in  Agriculture 

April  22  Sunday,   Baccalaureate  Address 

April  25  Wednesday,   Commencement   Day 


Spring-Summer  Term 

April  20  Thursday,  term  opens 

June    16   Saturday  noon,  first  half  of  term  ends 

June    18    Monday,  8  a.  m.,  second  half  of  term  begins 

July  4  Wednesday,    Independence   Day 

August  11   Saturday   noon,   Fpring-summcr   term   ends 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


The  fifteenth  year  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  will  open  this  fall.  The  years  since 
the  school  began  instruction,  in  1908,  have  shown  a  record  of  steady 
growth.  The  school  now  has  347  graduates  and  more  than  1,800  former 
students.  Nearly  all  of  the  graduates  and  many  of  the  former  stu- 
dents are  actively  engaged  in  some  form  of  newspaper,  magazine  or 
advertising  work. 

Additional  courses  are  offered  in  the  coming  year.  The  School  of 
Journalism,  in  co-operation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time  a  course  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  specialize  in  agricultural  journalism. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  professional  courses  suggest  the  fields  of 
study  covered :  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  The  News,  Report- 
ing, Copy  Reading,  The  Editorial,  Editorial  Writing,  Newspaper  Direc- 
tion, Advanced  News  Writing,  Feature  Writing,  Principles  of  Advertis- 
ing, Selling  of  Advertising,  Advertising  Design,  Advertising  Problems, 
Newspaper  Illustration,  Photo-Illustration,  Literary  and  Dramatic  Re- 
viewing, The  Newspaper  Library,  Law  of  Libel  and  Privacy,  The  Coun- 
try Newspaper,  Agricultural  Advertising,  Trade  and  Technical  Journal- 
ism, Office  Management,  The  Agricultural  Press,  Principles  of  Typo- 
graphy, Newspaper  and  Magazine  Departments. 

An  important  feature  of  the  school's  teaching  plan  is  laboratory 
work  on  a  daily  newspaper,  which  forms  part  of  nearly  every  course. 
The  newspaper  used  is  the  Columbia  Evening  Missourian,  an  eight- 
column,  six-  to  eight-page  evening  paper,  which  is  published  through 
the  entire  calendar  year.  It  circulates  not  only  among  University  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  but  also  through  all  Columbia  and  Boone  County, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  state  and  Nation. 

Practically  all  the  work  on  this  paper,  except  the  mechanical  work 
of  printing,  is  done  by  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  all  of  whom 
are  experienced  newspaper  workers. 

The  School's  Equipment 

The  school  is  located  in  Jay  H.  Neflf  Hall,  a  new  brick  building  at 
the  north  end  of  Francis  Quadrangle.  Funds  for  the  building  were  giv- 
en by  Ward  A.  Neff,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism  in  the  class 
of  1913,  who  is  now  editor  of  the  Daily  Drovers'  Journal,  of  Chicago, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies.    The  building  is  named 
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in  honor  of  Mr.  Neff's  father,  tlie  late  Jay  H.  Ncff,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Daily  Drovers'  Telegram,  the  first  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies. 

The  first  floor  provides  a  large  news  room,  a  copy  reading  room,  a 
library,  a  "council  room"  for  the  use  of  student  organizations,  a  busi- 
ness office  for  the  Columbia  Evening  Missourian,  and  offices  for  the 
dean  and  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  second  floor  includes  an  auditorium  seating  about  300  persons, 
two  advertising  rooms,  a  large  lecture  room,  and  more  offices. 

The  larger  part  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  printing  equipment 
for  the  Missourian.  Three  linotypes  and  a  Duplex  perfecting  press 
capable  of  printing  5000  eight-page  newspapers  an  hour  are  used.  A 
complete  photo-engraving  laboratory  produces  halftones  and  hne  etch- 
ings for  publication.  A  stereotyping  room  is  in  use  daily  in  casting 
news  and  advertising  plates   from  paper  "mats". 

Students  Learn  by  Doing 

The  use  of  a  real  daily  newspaper  as  a  laboratory  insures  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  student  works  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  he  will  meet  when  he  has  left  the  school  for  actual  newspaper 
practice.  It  insures  that  the  student  reporter  on  an  assignment  shall 
be  treated  as  a  reporter,  both  by  his  instructors  and  by  outsiders. 
It  impresses  upon  him  the  fundamentals  of  the  newspaper  office — that 
the  facts  must  be  accurate,  that  they  must  be  handled  correctly,  and 
that  the  story  must  be  turned  in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  addition,  the  linking  of  courses  of  all  sorts  with  the  actual 
publication  of  a  newspaper  gives  the  student  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  initiative  that  makes  a  newspaper  man  or 
woman  valuable  to  his  paper. 

The  Missourian  is  not  a  college  paper,  although  news  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  is  covered  thoroughly  as  constituting  one  impor- 
tant part  of  the  local  news.  News  of  Columbia,  of  Boone  County 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  state  is  written  by  students  in  the  school.  Tele- 
graph news  is  received  in  the  same  manner  as  by  newspapers  in  other 
cities  the  size  of  Columbia.  One  or  more  students  were  continually  at 
the  state  capital  as  staff  correspondents  during  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  copy  turned  in  becomes  the  laboratory  material  for  student 
copy  readers,  who  do  the  editing  and  the  headline  writing.  The 
size  of  heads  and  the  length  of  the  stories  must  be  determined  by  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Missourian  on  the  day  when  the  news  is  to  be 
published.  Initials  must  be  correct,  sentences  must  be  grammatical 
and  str)ries  clear,  and  the  School  of  Journalism  style  must  be  adhered 
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to.  Seeking  perfection  in  copy  reading,  the  student  must  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  any  other  newspaper  office,  keep  in  mind  the  approaching 
press  time  and  the  demands  of  the  linotypes  for  copy. 

News  pictures  and  cartoons  produced  by  student  photographers 
and  student  artists  are  made  into  halftones  and  line  etchings  in  the 
school's  photo-engraving  laboratory,  and  the  plates  are  used  in  the 
Missourian. 

iStudent  editorial  writers  find  the  editorial  page  at  their  disposal. 
Editorials,  book  reviews,  humorous  columns,  reprint  from  exchanges, 
summaries  of  state  and  college  news,  are  some  of  the  departments 
they  maintain. 

Similarly,  the  students  of  advertising  find  daily  experience  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Missourian.  Under  the  direction  of  their 
instructor,  they  study  Columbia  business  firms,  estimate  the  adver- 
tising needs,  write  the  copy  and  get  the  approval  of  the  merchants 
who  must  pay  for  the  space.  After  their  copy  is  published  they  must 
face  the  question:  "Has  the  advertisement  paid  the  adertiser,  and 
why?"  Both  viewpoints  are  sought — that  of  the  newspaper  worker 
selling  advertising  space,  and  that  of  the  advertiser  who  must  make 
that  space  worth  its  cost. 

Actual  Conditions  Faced 

The  use  of  a  daily  newspaper  as  a  laboratory  insures  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  artificial  or  assumed  in  the  courses  of  study.  An 
early  edition  of  the  Missourian  goes  to  press  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
mail  train;  and  the  student  learns  that  going  to  press  on  time  is  not 
something  merely  to  talk  about  in  class,  but  something  that  has  to 
be  done,  not  once,  nor  every  day  for  a  week,  but  day  in  and  day  out 
every  day  in  the  month  and  month  after  month. 

In  the  same  way,  the  student  comes  to  realize  that  reporting  does 
not  consist  in  writing  only  the  big  news  that  happens  occasionally,  but 
also  in  writing  the  every-day  news  of  less  importance,  and  in  finding 
and  writing  the  news  that  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  Writing  each 
story  with  the  needs  of  a  particular  paper  on  some  one  day  in  mind, 
he  learns  that  a  story  worth  half  a  column  one  day  may  be  cut  to 
two  inches  on  another  when  more  important  news  is  crowding  the 
newspaper  columns.  And  in  dealing  with  the  persons  about  whom  he 
has  written,  after  his  stories  have  been  published,  he  learns  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  a  reporter's. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  what  he  writes  is  published  and  read  by  thou- 
sands, forces  the  student  to  work  with  a  realization  that  it  really  mat- 
ters if  he  doesn't  do  his  work  thoroughly — if  he  is  inaccurate,  or  slip- 
shod, or  unfair. 
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Stories  written  for  the  wastebasket  may  be  crammed  with  errors 
and  no  one  be  the  wiser,  but  the  carelessly  written  story  that  is  printed 
in  a  newspaper  has  little  chance  of  escaping  all  the  eyes  that  scrutinize 
tlie  pages. 

The  ethics  of  journalism  is  taught  all  the  while.  The  newspaper 
must  be  representative  of  the  best  in  journalism,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  must  hold  enough  subscribers  and  carry  enough  advertising  to  pay 
its  own  way. 

Courses  in  Agricultural  Journalism 

The  continual  demand  for  men  and  women  familiar  with  agri- 
culture and  trained  in  journalism  has  led  this  year  to  a  broadening  of 
the  instruction  offered  in  agricultural  journalism.  For  a  number  of 
years  a  single  course  in  this  has  been  offered  for  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Beginning  this 
fall,  however,  it  w^ill  be  possible  for  a  student  to  take  a  four-year 
course  in  the  University,  including  the  fundamental  courses  in  both 
journalism  and  agriculture,  and  leading  to  a  degree  in  cither,  depend-, 
ing  upon  how  the  student's  studies  are  chosen. 

A  student  planning  to  specialize  in  agricultural  journalism  should 
consult  both  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  as  early  as  possible  in  his  University  course. 

Women  in  the  School 

All  courses  in  the  school  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  basis 
as  men.  A  good  percentage  of  the  present  enrollment  consists  of 
women    students. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Journalists 

In  addition  to  taking  the  regular  courses  of  study,  the  students 
in  the  school  gain  contact  each  year  with  established  and  successful 
journalists  attending  Journalism  Week.  During  this  week,  which  is 
usually  set  in  May,  numbers  of  newspapers,  magazine  and  advertising 
workers  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  frequently  from  foreign 
countries  come  to  the  University  of  Missouri  to  make  and  hear  ad- 
dresses on  journalistic  topics  and  to  discuss  the  problems  of  their 
work. 

The  chief  organization  of  Missouri  newspaper  men,  the  Missouri 
Press  Association,  provides  in  its  constitution  that  the  association  shall 
meet  each  year  at  the  School  of  Journalism  during  Journalism  Week. 
The  Missouri  Writers'  Guild  also  makes  its  spring  meeting  part  of  the 
Journalism  Week  exercises. 
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Admittance  to  the  School 

Three  classes  of  students  take  work  in  the  School  of  Journalism: 

1.  Regular  students — students  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  re- 
quirements and  who  are  following  the  course  of  study  required  for  a 
degree  in  journalism.  For  admission  as  a  regular  student,  four  terms' 
work  (sixty  hours'  credit)  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  or  the  equivalent  of  this  work,  is  required. 
For  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  turn,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

2.  Special  students — students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  regular  students  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  de- 
grees. Persons  more  than  21  years  old  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students  if  they  have  good  reasons  for  not  becoming  regular  students. 

3.  Students  of  other  divisions  of  the  University,  to  whom  certain 
courses  in  journalism  are  open. 

All  correspondence  regarding  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Registrar,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  regular  student  usually  spends  eight  terms  in  the  University — 
four  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  four  in  the  (School  of 
Journalism.  Some  academic  work  is  taken  in  connection  with  the 
professional  work  after  the  student  enters  the  School  of  Journalism. 
These  studies  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  consist  of  courses  of 
special  value  to  persons  in  journalistic  fields. 

Prospective  students  are  strongly  urged  to  become  regular  stu- 
dents and  take  all  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Journalism,  instead  of  becoming  special  students  and  taking  only  pro- 
fessional subjects.  The  journalist,  of  all  men,  can  least  afford  to  lack 
a  broad  education,  since  he  must  spread  out  his  work  daily  for  in- 
spection by  the  public — a  public  that  includes  specialists  in  all  lines, 
whose  keen  scrutiny  will  disclose  blunders   at  a  glance. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  have  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  be- 
fore entering  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Preliminary  Academic  Work 

In  the  four  terms  of  college  work  required  for  entrance  to  the 
school,  the  student  must  complete  sixty  credit  hours.  Of  these,  ten 
hours  (in  the  first  two  terms)  must  be  in  Problems  in  Citizenship, 
which  includes  English  composition;  ten  hours  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage; three  hours  in  mathematics  or  Logic;  five  hours  in  a  physical 
science  (astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  or  physics);  and  five  hours 
in  a  biological  science   (botany,  general  biology,  or  zoology). 
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If  the  student  plans  to  specialize  in  agricultural  journalism,  the 
physical  science  taken  should  be  chemistry,  as  this  is  a  prerequisite 
for   some  agricultural  courses. 

These  requirements  may  be  waived  in  part  if  the  student,  upon 
entering  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  shows  that  he  has  already 
done  sufficient  work  in  any  of  these  subjects. 

In  any  case,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  student  take  in  his  first 
four  terms:  ten  hours  of  a  modern  language,  three  hours  of  Logic,  five 
hours  of  American  History,  three  hours  of  Narration  and  Descrip- 
tion and  three  hours  of  Exposition, 

Sixteen  hours  is  the  maximum,  and  twelve  hours  the  minimum 
that  may  be  taken  in  one  term,  but  the  dean  may  reduce  the  minimum 
in  special  cases. 

Degrees 

The  School  of  Journalism  confers  one  undergraduate  degree.  Bach- 
elor of  Journalism  (B.J.).  A  student  specializing  in  agricultural  journal- 
ism will  have  the  notation  (in  Agricultural  Journalism)  made  upon  his 
diploma. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  the  student  must 
fulfill   the   following  conditions: 

1.  He   must   be  regularly  admitted   to   the   school. 

2.  He  must  complete  a  major  of  at  least  33  hours  in  jour- 
nalism, including  6  hours  of  history  and  principles  of  journal- 
ism, 3  hours  of  the  news,  6  hours  of  reporting,  6  hours  of  copy 
reading,  and  3  hours  of  principles  of  advertising. 

These  requirements  may  be  in  part  waived  on  condition 
that  the  work  presented  by  the  student  at  admission  shows,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  a  given 
subject. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  with  the  notation 
(in  Agricultural  Journalism)  upon  his  diploma,  the  student  must  fulfill 
the    following    conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  school. 

2.  He  must  complete  a  major  of  at  least  33  hours  in  jour- 
nalism, including  6  hours  of  history  and  principles  of  journal- 
ism, 3  hours  of  the  news,  6  hours  of  reporting,  6  hours  of  copy 
reading,  3  hours  of  principles  of  advertising,  3  hours  of  agri- 
cultural advertising,  and  3  hours  of  the  agricultural  press. 

These  requirements  may  be  in   part  waived  on   condition 
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that  the  work  presented  by  the  student  at  admission  shows,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  a  given 
subject. 

3.  He  must  complete  30  hours  of  technical  courses  in  ag- 
riculture. 

4.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

All  students  must  pass,  near  the  close  of  the  second  term  in 
journalism,  a  test  of  their  proficiency  in  English.  Those  who  fail 
will  be  given  a  further  test  the  following  year.  No  student  will  be 
recommended  for  any  degree  until  his  English  is  satisfactory. 

All  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 
A  list  of  academic  courses  of  especial  value  to  journahsts  is  given  far- 
ther on  in  this  announcement,  and  so  far  as  possible  students  should 
elect  from  this  list. 
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John  Carleton  Jones,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 
Walter  Wieuams,  LL.  D., 

Professor   of  History   and   Principles   of  Journalism,   Dean   of   the 
Faculty  of  Journalism. 
Hermann  Benjamin  Aemstedt,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 
John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Jay  Wieeiam  Hudson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
IsiDOR  LoEB,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 
Frank  Lee  Martin,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 
Norman  Macearen  Trenhoeme,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 
Frederick  Monroe  Tisdee,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Eeihu  Read  Chieders,  B.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Sara  Lawrence  Lockwood,  B.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Robert  Stanley  Mann,  B.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 
Herbert  Warren  Smith,  B.  S.  in  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising. 
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The  Courses  in  Journalism 

The  letter  /  following  the  number  of  a  course  indicates  that  the 
course  is  given  during  the  fall  term ;  w,  winter  term ;  sp,  spring  term ; 
svx,  summer  term.  Arabic  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number 
of  hours'  credit  given  in  the  courses.  The  schedule  of  days,  hours,  and 
meeting  places  of  classes  is  published  by  the  University  in  a  separate 
bulletin. 

lOOf.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism — to  1850.  (3)  Mr. 
Williams. 

lOlw.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism — since  1850.  (3) 
Mr.   IV il Hams. 

102w.  Comparative  Journalism.  Study  of  foreign  and  American 
newspapers.     (2)     Mr.    Williams. 

103f,  w,  and  sp.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news ;  the  work 
of  press  associations;  the  writing  of  news;  news  values  (3)  Mr.  Martin. 

104f  and  w.  Reporting  I.  Prerequisite,  course  103.  Assignments 
on  daily  newspaper.     (3)     Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mann. 

104sp  and  sm.     Reporting  I.     (IJ^)  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mann. 

105f  and  w.  Copy  Reading  I.  Prerequisite,  except  by  permission, 
course  104.  Editing  newspaper  copy  and  writing  headlines.  (3)  Mr. 
Mann,  Miss  Lockwood. 

105sp.     Copy  Reading  I.     (1^)      Miss  Lockwood. 

106f  and  sp.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Preparation 
and  presentation  of  the  editorial  page.     (3)     Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Childers. 

107w  and  sm.  Editorial  Writing.  Open  only  to  seniors.  (3)  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Childers. 

108f  and  w.  Reporting  II.  Continuation  of  Reporting  1.  (3)  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Mann. 

108sp  and  sm.     Reporting  II.     (1^)  Mr.  Martin. 

109f.  Literary  and  Dramatic  Reviewing.  A  study  of  selected 
stories,  poems  and  dramas  for  the  purpose  of  developing  literary  discrim- 
ination.    Practice  in  writing  criticisms  and  reviews.     (3)     Mr.  Tisdel. 

llOf.  The  Newspaper  Library.  Use  of  reference  books;  selection 
and  filing  of  clippings,  photographs,  mats,  cuts,  etc.     (1)     Miss  Lockwood. 

11  If  and  sp.  Advanced  News  Writing.  Practice  in  preparing  time- 
ly special  articles  ,and  study  of  sources  of  assignment  for  such  articles. 
Prerequisite,  course  104  and  preferably  course  108.  (3)  Mr.  Mann, 
Miss  Lockwood. 

112f  and  w.  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art.  Laboratory  course  in  general  professional 
illustration.     (5)     Mr.  Bill. 

113f  and  w.  Newspaper  Illustration  II.  Continuation  of  course 
112.     (5)     Mr.  Ankcncy;  Mr.  Bill. 
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114f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Newspaper  Direction.  Open  only  to  seniors. 
Conduct  of  newspaper  from  the  editorial  point  of  view.  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)     Mr.  Williams. 

115f,  w,  and  sp.  Principles  oe  Advertising.  Advertising  in  its  re- 
lation to  modern  business  activities.     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

116f,  w,  and  sp.  Writing  of  Advertising.  Prerequisite,  course  115. 
Preparation  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns.     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

117f,  w,  and  sp.  Advanced  Writing  oe  Advertising.  Prerequisite, 
course  116.     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

118f  and  w.    Selling  oe  Advertising  I.     (5)  Mr.  Smith. 

118sp  and  sm.    Selling  of  Advertising  I.     (2^)   Mr.  Smith. 

119f  and  w.  Selling  of  Advertising  II.  Continuation  course.  (5) 
Mr.  Smith. 

119sp  and  sm.    Selling  of  Advertising  II.     (2^)  Mr.  Smith. 

120f  and  w.     Reporting  III.     Continuation  course.     (3)  Mr.  Martin. 

120sp  and  sm.    Reporting  III.     (1>^)  Mr.  Martin. 

121w.  Feature  Writing.  Not  open  to  first-year  students.  Writing 
of  special  stories,  with  opportunity  for  use  of  camera  for  illustration. 
(1)   or   (2)   Mr.  Martin,  Miss  Lockwood. 

122w.  Photo-Illustration.  Halftone  and  line-etching  methods.  (1) 
or   (2)  Mr.  Smith. 

123f  and  w.  Advertising  Problems.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Special 
merchandising  and  advertising  problems.     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

124f  and  w.  Advertising  Design.  Lettering  and  the  preparation  of 
lay-outs.     (3)  Mr.  Smith. 

125sm.  School  News  and  Publications.  Primarily  for  teachers. 
Construction  of  the  news  story,  preparation  of  articles  for  newspapers 
or  teachers'  magazines,  supervision  of  student  publications.  (3)  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Mann. 

126f  and  w.  Copy  Reading  II.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Mr.  Mann, 
Miss  Lockwood. 

126sp  and  sm.    Copy  Reading  II.     (1^)  Mr.  Mann,  Miss  Lockwood. 

127w.  The  Agricultural  Press.  Writing  for  and  editing  agri- 
cultural publications.     (3)  Mr.  Childers. 

128f  and  w.  Copy  Reading  III.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Mr. 
Mann,  Miss  Lockwood. 

128sp  and  sm.  Copy  Reading  III.  (1^)  Mr.  Mann,  Miss  Lock- 
wood. 

130w.    Law  of  Libel  and  Privacy.     (3)  Mr. 

131  w.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  courses  112 
and  113.  Individual  problems;  specialization  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
illustration;  cartooning  and  advertising  design.  (5)  Mr.  Ankeney,  Mr. 
Smith. 
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132w.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration  II.  Continuation  of 
course  131.     (5)   Mr.  Anketicy,  Mr.  Smith. 

133sp  and  sm.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Content,  make-up  and 
policies  of  rural  journals.     (3)  Mr.  Childcrs. 

134w.  Trade  and  Technical  Journalism.  Training  for  writing 
for,  and  work  on,  trade  and  technical  papers.  Preparation  of  house  or- 
gans.    (3)  Mr.  Childcrs. 

135w  and  sm.  Office  Management.  Office  system  in  handling 
newspaper  business.     (1)   Mr.  Childers. 

142sp  and  sm.     Newspaper  Illustration.     (2]E/^)   Mr.  Ankeney. 

143sm.    Newspaper  Illustration.  II     (2^)  Mr.  Ankeney. 

147sp  and  sm.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  (2J/^)  Mr.  An- 
keney. 

148sm.    Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration  II.     (2J^)  Mr.  Ankeney. 

150w.  Agricultural  Advertising.  Advertising  as  it  relates  to  the 
farm  and  the  farmer.     (3)  Mr.  Childers. 

ISlsp  and  sm.  Principles  of  Typography.  Consideration  of  type 
and  other  mechanical  equipment.     (1)   Mr.  Childers. 

152w.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Departments.  Designed  to  train 
women  to  write  for  and  edit  special  departments,  such  as  children's  pages, 
departments  of  household  management,  fashions,  interior  decorating,  etc. 
(3)   Miss  Lockwood. 

201f,  w,  sp,  and  sm.  Research  in  Journalism.  (1),  (2),  (3),  or 
(4).     Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Smith. 

Suggested  Academic  Courses 

While  there  is  hardly  any  form  of  knowledge  which  is  not  likely 
to  prove  valuable  to  the  journalist,  the  following  courses  are  especially 
recommended  to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  as  an  aid  in  choos- 
ing their  elective  studies : 

Art:     Introduction  to  Art,  Theory  of  Design. 

English  :  Narration  and  Description,  Exposition,  Public  Speaking, 
Advanced  Composition,  The  English  Language,  Modern  Prose  Writers, 
Dramatic  Interpretation,  The  Romantic  Period,  The  Victorian  Period, 
Shakespeare,  American  Literature. 

French  :     Composition   and   Conversation. 

German:  Beginning  Course;  Reading,  Syntax,  and  Composition; 
Advanced  Reading  Course. 

Spanish  :  Elementary  Course,  Intermediate  Course,  Advanced 
Course. 

History  :  European,  American,  Recent  European,  Economic  and  So- 
cial History  of  Modern  Europe,  Problems  of  Central  Europe,  American 
Industrial  and  Social  History,  History  of  the  West,  Recent  United  States 
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History,  American  Diplomatic  History,  American  Constitutional  History, 
British    Empire. 

Psychology:     Perception  and  Behavior,  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Philosophy:  Elementary  Eogic,  Ethical  Theory,  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Philosophy 
in  the  Life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  American  Ideals. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law  :  American  Government,  British 
Governments,  Municipal  Government,  Party  Government,  International 
Lav^,  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States,  Governments  of  Continen- 
tal  Europe. 

Sociology:  General  Sociology,  Criminology,  Rural  Sociology,  Urban 
Sociology,  General  Anthropology,  Cultural  Anthropology,  Social  Path- 
ology. 

Economics:  General  Economics;  Elementary  Accounting;  Money, 
Credit  and  Banking;  Transportation;  Labor  Problems;  Public  Revenues; 
Advanced  Accounting;  Corporation  Finance;  Trusts  and  Combinations; 
Investments;  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trade;  History  of  Commerce  and 
Industry;   Business   Law. 

Broad  Education  Offered 

The  requirement  of  four  terms'  work  in  academic  subjects  before 
entering  the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
school. 

When  a  reporter  enters  a  banker's  ofifice  for  an  interview,  it  is 
too  late  to  begin  the  study  of  economics,  banking,  and  financial  prob- 
lems. The  banker  hasn't  time  to  give  a  lecture  on  elementary  princi- 
ples; and  who  can  blame  him  if  he  hesitates  to  speak  freely  to  a  re- 
porter who  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  what  is  being  said? 
When  the  reporter  seeks  an  interview  on  governmental  reform,  it  is 
too  late  to  begin  the  study  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  his  own 
country  and  his  own  state.  When  he  writes  of  a  move  for  social 
betterment,  it  is  too  late   to  study  elementary  sociology. 

Ignorance,  rather  than  malice,  is  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  most 
of  the  cases  where  speakers  are  misquoted  and  facts  distorted  in  news- 
paper columns.  The  reporter  has  no  right  to  carry  on  his  work,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  possibility  of  grave  injustice  to  those  with 
whom  he  deals,  unless  he  is  reasonably  well  equipped  to  understand 
what  he  is  trying  to  write.  From  the  reporter's  own  standpoint,  he  is 
handicapping  himself  if  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  study.  Only  grave  reasons  should  permit  the  student  to 
hurry  his  entrance  into  actual  journalistic  work  at  the  expense  of  the 
academic  studies  which  he  will  need  later. 

Even    if    a    student    has    already    completed    a    four-year    college 
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course  before  entering  the  School  of  Journalism,  it  is  best  to  allow  at 
least  three  full  terms  for  the  professional  courses.  This  is  necessary 
if  the  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  the  prescribed  order. 

Cost  to  the  Student 

The  University  of  Missouri  charges  no  tuition  fee  except  of  non- 
residents of  Missouri,  and  then  only  $10  a  term.  A  library,  hospital 
and  incidental  fee  of  $25  a  term  is  required.  This,  among  other  things, 
insures  the  student  free  medical  attention  and  hospital  care  if  he 
should  become  ill.  There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  any  or  all 
courses  in  journalism.  In  addition,  there  is  a  $2  fee  for  either  News- 
paper Illustration  or  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration,  and  a  $1.50 
fee  for  the  course  in  Law  of  Libel  and  Privacy. 

Many  students  earn  all  or  part  of  their  expenses  while  in  school. 
To  aid  them  ths  University  maintains  free  employment  bureaus:  one, 
for  men,  in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  one,  for  women,  in 
connection  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  (Secretary,  Employment  Bureau,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  or  the  Secretary,  Employment  Bureau,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

At  the  University  Commons,  open  to  both  men  and  women,  meals 
are  served  cafeteria  style  at  reasonable  prices.  The  University  main- 
tains one  dormitory  for  men  and  one  for  women,  but  the  number  of 
students  that  can  be  accommodated  is  limited.  The  others  live  in 
private  boarding  houses  or  in  houses  maintained  by  fraternities,  soror- 
ities or  clubs. 

Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  a  city  of  13,000 
persons,  halfway  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  is  reached 
by  the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroads. 

Awards  to  Students 

Five  scholarshii)s  of  $50  each,  known  as  the  John  W.  Jewell 
Scholarships,  are  awarded  each  year.  They  are  paid  from  the  in- 
come on  $5,000  given  in  memory  of  John  W.  Jewell,  a  former  student 
in  the  School  of  Journalism,  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  John  W.  Jewell,  and 
his  father,  IT.  S.  Jewell,  publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  to  those 
students  who,  having  completed  at  least  one  term  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments to  which  these  scholarships  are  assigned  shall  be  deemed 
worthiest — scholarship,  character,  need  of  financial  assistance,  and 
general  fitness  for  newspaper  work  being  taken  into  consideration.  The 
departments  to  which  the  scholarships  are  assigned  are:  (1)  History 
and   Principles  of  Journalism;      (2)    Editorial   Policy  and  Writing;   (3) 
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The  News,  Reporting,  and  Copy  Reading;  (4)  Advertising;  and  (5) 
graduate  work. 

The  Eugene  Field  Scholarship,  for  which  the  interest  on  $1,500 
is  available,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  of  at  least  a  year's 
residence  who  has  shown  himself  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the 
school  in  general.  The  fund  for  this  scholarship  was  obtained  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  J.  West  Goodwin  of  Sedalia. 

The  Jay  L.  Torrey  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  young 
woman  student  in  journalism  who  is  considered  most  deserving  and 
best  equipped  in  professional  ideals  and  in  general  newspaper-making 
ability  to  do  the  work  of  a  journalist.  The  award  consists  of  the  in- 
come on  $2,000  given  by  the  late  Col.  Jay  L.  Torrey  of  Fruitville, 
Howell  County,  Missouri. 

Two  prizes,  $50  each,  are  offered  by  the  Weekly  Review  of  the 
Far  East  of  Shanghai,  China,  thru  its  editor,  J.  B.  Powell,  an  alum- 
nus of  the  iSchool  of  Journalism,  for  the  students  who  write  the  best 
editorial  essays  of  3,000  words  on  a  subject  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  Pacific  as  they  affect  America.  A  specific  subject  is  announced 
each  year. 

A  prize  of  $50  is  offered  by  the  Missouri  Society  of  Japan  for  the 
best  editorial  essay  of  3,000  words  on  a  subject  dealing  with  the  re- 
lationship of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  A  specific  subject  is  an- 
nounced each  year. 

The  foregoing  scholarships  and  prizes  are  exclusively  for  students 
in  the  School  of  Journalism.  Other  University  awards  are  open  to 
journalism  students  in  common  with  students  of  other  divisions  of 
the   University. 

Bulletins  on  Journalism 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  not  only  to  give  in- 
struction on  the  campus,  but  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
the  profession  of  journalism  in  general,  and  the  journalism  of  Mis- 
souri in  particular.  One  of  the  school's  activities  is  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  bulletins  for  distribution  among  workers  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  To  date  twenty-one  bulletins  have  been  issued  in  this 
series.  Those  which  are  still  in  print  will  be  distributed  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  School  of  Journalism.     They  are: 

15.  "The  Law  and  the  Newspaper,"  by  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  LL.D. 

16.  "The  Journalism   of   Japan,"  by   Frank   L.    Martin,    professor   of 
journalism. 

20.  "The  Small-Town  Newspaper  as  a  Business,"  addresses  by  Frank 
W.   Rucker,   Benjamin  S.  Herbert  and  J.   N.  Stonebraker. 

21.  Deskbook  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  revised,  1920,  by  Robert 
S.  Mann,  assistant  professor  of  journalism.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
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22.  "The    Newspaper    Man's    Library,"    (revised    edition),    by    Claire 
E.  Ginsburg. 

23.  "Picture   Plates   for  the   Press."  by  Herbert   W.   Smith,  assistant 
professor  of  advertising. 


Copies  of  the  following  bulletins,  which  are  out  of  print,  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  University  of  Missouri  Library  upon  agreement 
to  pay  transportation  charges.  Applications  should  be  made  directly 
to  the  University  Librarian,  Columbia,  Mo. 

1.  "Missouri    Laws    Affecting    Newspapers,"    by    Walter    Williams, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

2.  "Journalism  Week  in  Print:    From  Speeches  by  Newspaper  Mak- 
ers and  Advertising  Men  at  the  University,  May  6  to  10,  1912." 

3.  "Retail    Advertising  and    the    Newspaper,"    by   Joseph    E.    Chasnoff. 

4.  "The  News  in  the  County  Paper,"  by  Charles  G.  Ross. 

5.  "Journalism  Week,  1913." 

6.  "Building    a    Circulation :      Methods    and    Ideals    for    Small-Town 
Newspapers,"  by  J.  B.  Powell. 

7.  The  Editorial   Page,"  by  Robert  S.  Mann. 

8.  "Journalism   Week,   1914." 

9.  "The    World's    Journalism,"    by    Walter    Williams,    dean    of    the 
School  of  Journalism. 

10.  "Newspaper  Efficiency  in  the  Small  Town,"  by  J.  B.  Powell. 

11.  "Journalism  Week,  1915." 

12.  Deskbook  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  fifth  edition,  edited  by 
Charles  G.  Ross. 

13.  "The  Journalist's  Library:  Books  for  Reference  and  Reading," 
by  Charles   E.  Kane. 

14.  "Making  the  Printed  Picture:  A  Treatise  on  Photo-Engraving 
Methods,"  by  Herbert  W.   Smith. 

17.  "Problems  of  Advertising,"  addresses  delivered  in  Journalism 
Week,  1918,  by  George  W.  Eads,  N.  A.  Huse  and  M.  P.  Linn. 

18.  "The  Missouri  Intelligencer  and  Boon's  Lick  Advertiser:  A 
Brief  History  of  the  First  American  Newspaper  West  of  St. 
Louis,"  by  E.  W.  Stephens,  LL.  D. 

19.  Deskbook  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  revised,  1919,  by  Robert 
S.  Mann,  assistant  professor  of  journalism. 
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For  Further  Information 

Requests  for  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism should  be  addressed  to 

WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri 

The  University  of  Missouri 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.  It  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839,  and  in- 
struction in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
colleges  and  schools:  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  School  of 
Journalism,  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration,  Graduate 
School,  Extension  Division. 

All  divisions  are  at  Columbia  except  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy,  which  is  at  Rolla.  Emphasis  has  been  given  particular 
lines  of  work  by  the  establishment  of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Agricultural  Experiment  IStation,  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  Missouri  State  Military  School. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  supported 
by  the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical  service. 
Of  late  years  extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free  literature 
on  practical  subjects  have  widely  extended  the  University's  influence. 

The  University  grounds  at  Columbia  cover  more  than  800  acres. 
The  main  divisions  are  the  Francis  Quadrangle,  the  East  Campus, 
Rollins  Field  for  athletics,  and  the  University  Farm.  Jay  H.  NefT 
Hall,  on  the  Francis  Quadrangle,  is  the  home  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  catalog, 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or 
special  bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of 
Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  JournaHsm,  School  of  Busi 
ness  and  Public  Administration,  or  Extension  Division,  write  to 

The  Registrar, 

University  oe  Missouri, 

C01.UMBIA,  Missouri. 
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